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Labor Ministry and Race Problems 


The rise of the Labor Government in Great Britain 
has brought to the forefront the race problems of the 
Empire. The Labor Party went on record several 
years ago by criticizing the policy of the colonial 
office in dealing with East African colonies and with 
the present system of plantations and their abuses. It 
promised a policy of education of African natives and 
their leadership in agriculture, business and govern- 
ment. The Messenger, a Negro magazine, in its March 
number says, “We trust that it [British Labor Min- 
istry] will be more enlightened than the liberals, espe- 
cially on the problem of the black colonies—a sore spot 
in the world of color.” 

The new Ministry has given an indication of its 
future policies in this direction by the appointment of 
Sir Sydney Olivier to the Secretaryship of State of 
India. He is the author of “White Capital and Colored 
Labor,” a book which has had world-wide circulation. 
Written while Sir Sydney was Governor-General in the 
West Indies, the book takes issue with the theory of 
“the white man’s burden,” scoffs at the idea of the 
superiority of the white race and with an array of facts 
presses the argument that the white man’s domination 
of colored peoples is for purposes mainly of economic 
exploitation. The author arraigns this policy, showing 
particularly some of the evils that have gome from it 
in the political, economic and social history of the 
United States. As yet the new Secretary of State for 
India has not announced any policy for his administra- 
tion. When in the West Indies, however, he def- 
initely announced his belief in equality of races. His 
governorship in Jamaica was considered successful. 

In the issue of November 9 last, The Guardian of 
Calcutta, India, gave a review of the part taken by the 
native representatives of India in the Imperial Con- 
ference just before the present Government came into 
power. Their speeches were “passionate expositions 
of Indian aspirations and dreams of Indian hopes and 
fears. . . . The Premier’s speeches were sym- 
pathetic, but obviously they are not much concerned 
with Indian aspirations or with her desire to remain 
an integral part of the Empire. In fact there was 
scarcely any reference to these sentiments which were 
the main part of the Indian delegates’ plea. The Pre- 
miers of New Zealand and Australia made it plain that 


the desire of their respective colonies is to remain 
White. The Canadian Premier said that there 
was only one province out of nine in Canada in which 
restrictions were imposed upon Indians, and that the 
Federal Government could not dictate to the Provincial 
Government. As to South Africa, General 
Smuts stood out uncompromisingly. . . The 
Dominions are decisive upon a white colony policy, and 
in other areas the British Cabinet has to contend with 
the same powerful principle. India will have 
to face the question whether or not it would be right 
and expedient for her to accept the Conference’s in- 
terpretation, @hat Imperial citizenship does not mean 
freedom to settle down in any part of the Empire. The 
Indian delegates’ efforts, supported by the Government 
of India, have helped to challenge the attitude of the 
Colonies and to some extent to stay the deterioration 
of Indians overseas.” 


The Mulatto and Race Relations 


In the March issue of Current History Magazine, 
William W. Gregg gives ingenious arguments based 
upon what he regards as the ambitions of the mulatto 
for social equality, meaning by that term, intermarriage 
with whites. He lays down the assumption of funda- 
mental differences between races and that the white 
race is superior to the Negro race. “Starting, then, 
from this postulate of inherent differences in racial 
worth,” he argues that popular assumption is correct in 
limiting the optimism expressed in the metaphor of 
“the melting pot” to the white race, excluding black, 
brown and yellow races but accepting the Indian or 
red race. “When the person with the slightest admix- 
ture of Negro blood must, no matter what his culture 
or wealth, in large areas of our country, travel only in 
separate cars with Negroes, and never in sleeping or 
parlor cars; when even in the North he suffers exclu- 
sion, if detected, from the best hotels, theatres and 
clubs, and is denied entrance to the nation’s military 
and naval academies and to the homes of the white 
race, it is evident that he is regarded as distinctly non- 
assimilable human material, which is equivalent to a 
direct assertion of permanent racial inferiority.” 

His discussion of the color line and democracy con- 
tains reasoning which will be thought by many to con- 
fuse social and biological with political issues. To the 


= 


query as to how “an enforced status of caste is sanc- 
tioned by the principles of democracy,” he says, “The 
only answer possible is that the concept of democracy 
will be found to postulate the essential racial unity of 
its citizens, as tested by the potential individual equality 
of their near descendants. ‘True democracy and a con- 
siderable citizenship of a people considered non-as- 
similable by the dominant majority are essentially con- 
tradictory and should be recognized as such. They 
never have co-existed and probably never will. One 
or the other must yield,” 

Returning to the biological issue, he further says, 
“A superior race is not to be condemned for taking 
measures to preserve its racial purity,” but that the 
social and legislative measures taken adversely affect 
“numerous, well-deserving and even superior indi- 
viduals, and to them this question of justice is a per- 
sonal and vital one.” He goes on to claim that such 
is the case of the mulatto who becomes bitter and re- 
sentful through a sense of injustice which “is not typ- 
ical of the Negro as a race but is usually limited to 
those of mixed Negro and white blood, increasing as 
the white blood predominates.” He argues that the 
mulatto (meaning all who have white and Negro 
blood) is superior to the pure Negro and is increasing 
more rapidly, the mulatto being only 11.2 per cent of 


the entire Negro population in 1870 and 20.9 per cent * 


in 1910. “The Negro here is ‘bleaching out.’ Thus 


the problem if unsolved will yearly tend to become 
more acute, to press harder for a real solution to sup- 
plant our present laissez faire attitude.” 

Hostility between the white and Negro races, the 


writer holds, is on the increase. There are only two 
possible ways out. First: social equality and inter- 
marriage, which few whites here would accept. He 
argues that there is such a demand on the part of 
Negroes. The other course is a plan of emigration and 
colonization. The writer does not advocate “the emi- 
gration of all mulattoes or all Negroes,” but most of 
the ablest, most progressive and most discontented. 
This would lead the remainder to accept a status of 
inferiority and would tend “to make possible here a 
teal segregation policy and to eliminate that unfor- 
tunate no-man’s-land, chief battleground between the 
races where black is not black and white is not white.” 
What would then become of our ideals of democracy 
he does not explain, but concludes with the assertion 
that the white race should insist that Negro and 
mulatto work out their salvation without “comingling 
of blood with the white race.” 


Asia Views White Culture 


In the March number of the Aflantic Monthly, 
Upton Close presents illuminating impressions from 
his Chinese, Japanese, and other Oriental friends as 
to how they look upon “Euro-American culture.” 
For “while Asia thinks her culture is the better for her- 
self, we think ours the better for ourselves and her. 

: We seem to ourselves to have been the only 
ones who have made progress, It seems to Asia that 
we have forgotten the aim of progress.” Asiatics rec- 
ognize the things we have and make and do but they 
say, “By them we are compelled to doubt if you have 
really reached civilization as yet.” First they regard 
us rather as having “the power of prodigies along with 
the restraining minds of children. Events 
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since 1914 have utterly shaken Asia’s respect for us, 
shown especially in the field of Christian evangelism 
where our culture is often taught unconsciously in an 
effort to make the Christian message attractive.’ To- 
day some Chinese have developed an actively hostile 
attitude toward Christianity while others “have di- 
vorced our culture from our Christ. They have 
discovered that Christianity is more Asian than Euro- 
pean in spirit—a spirit which we have largely missed.” 

Said one Chinese, “Your culture has been propa- 
gandizing us in the name of Christ. I see nothing in 
the Sermon on the Mount which implies nationalism, 
patriotism, an army and navy, quantity-production, 
stock markets, Ford cars, and all the other things which 
have been coming over here as concomitants of Chris- 
tianization.” The Chinese, long accustomed to re- 
ligious propaganda of all kinds, contrast unfavorably 
our Western propagandists for different varieties of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. They do not separate 
the representatives of our political, commercial, re- 
ligious and educational crusades, blending them alto- 
gether as representatives of Christian culture. “Asia 
is disillusioned as to the ethics and spirituality of our 
civilization,” for it judges us by our merchants and 
traders, by our armies and navies, by our diplomats as 
well as by our missionaries. They admit our material 
superiority and the value of the improved communica- 
tions but question whether we realize the complications 
and problems we are creating and whether we will be 
able to handle them. 

Even in Japan there is a reaction from the earlier 
full acceptance of Western ideas and methods and the 
question is raised whether the riches which science has 
bequeathed to us have not spoiled us, leading us, not 
to improve them, but to quarrel and fight more de- 
structively than before. “In the social, educational, and 
political field Asiatic thinkers feel that we have some- 
thing to offer,” but are inclined to question whether 
our reforms will bring the millenium we expect; for 
instance, “a proportionate return in philosophical en- 
lightenment and the beautification of life,’ from our 
large expenditures for education. Certainly, “the 
Oriental, and the Chinese in particular, is far from 
overwhelmed with a desire to discard his own institu- 
tions and civilization for a wholesale adoption of ours.” 

In all this Oriental criticism, however, “America has 
a unique place,” as Asia still looks to America “for 
the humanization and spiritualization of material pro- 
duction and organized strength, and a conscious, co- 
ordinated application of these to the fellowshipping of 
men and the feeding of their souls.” We can only do 
this by discarding our “go-getter” philosophy and de- 
veloping “a philosophy which will civil-ize our inven- 
tions and political institutions according to the original 
flavor of the word—make them fit for people living 
together in peace and civility.” 


Interracial Sentiment in Mississippi 


Both houses of the Mississippi Legislature have re- 
ceived a Negro delegation and listened to an address 
by its spokesman, who covered many points of race re- 
lations in the State, such as the evils of lynching, the 
lack of provision for Negro education, the lack of care 
for Negro insane, sick and criminals. He pointed out 
that with the population of the two races in the State 
practically equal there were about one thousand high 
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schools for white children and none for Negroes; that 
there is similar neglect in higher schools and colleges. 
He showed that the Negro was taxed and much of the 
money he paid went to build white schools while the 
Negro himself was neglected; that there is an absence 
of reformatories for Negro youths, sanatoria for the 
tubercular, asylums for the insane, and many other 
needed public facilities. The Daily News, the leading 
paper of Jackson, Miss., commenting on the address, 
said, “The spokesman was fair, logical and convincing 
throughout, and it is unquestionably a fact that when 
he finished the law-makers had a better and more com- 
prehensive view of the educational and_ industrial 
phases of the race question than ever before.” 

Gov. Whitfield of that State in his inaugural address 
had previously said, “The State must take the Negro 
in consideration in all of its plans for progress, im- 
provement of working and living conditions, look after 
his health, provide better training and see that he gets 
a square deal in business relations and in the courts. 
Any plans for a new era, any change in our economic 
life, any reorganization of our agriculture or industry 
which leaves them out is doomed to failure. . . . If 
we would work out our own economic salvation, we 
must at the same time take their well-being into con- 
sideration. There is a definite relation between their 


happiness and prosperity and that of the State as a 
whole. . . . Points of agreement between the races 
must be emphasized and points of friction minimized. 
Every man and woman in the State must see to it that 
the laws protecting the Negroes in their lives and prop- 
erty are rigorously enforced; that the occasional white 
man who seeks to profit through the ignorance of his 


tenants or laborers be forced by the overwhelming 
weight of an aroused public opinion to give a square 
deal to all whom he employs, regardless of race or 
color, “and that there be fullest cooperation between 
the white man and the black, to the end that peace and 
prosperity comes to white and black alike through 
cordial cooperation in the agricultural and industrial 
upbuilding of the State.” Authentic reports from 
Jackson, Miss., the past week, however, indi- 
cate that the Legislature and certain aggressive po- 
litical elements in the State had not received kindly 
these sentiments of the Governor and the Negro dele- 
gation. The Legislature passed a resolution con- 
demning the plea of the Negro memorial. Contrary to 
reports, it did not repudiate the message of Governor 
Whitfield. The Free Lance, owned and published by 
ex-Governor Bilbo, said recently, “We believe that the 
Negro ought to be treated fairly, but kept in his place. 
‘ So long as the Negro stays in his place and 
occupies the sphere intended for him through Prov- 
idence, environment and capabilities, all will be well. 

; But, in the name of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion and for the sake of our institutions and for the 
supremacy of our race, when the Negro demands more, 
it will be moving day for him.” 


Japanese Exodus from California 


Anti-alien land legislation, upheld by Supreme Court 
decision, has practically eliminated Orientals from the 
agricultural situation in California. Possible effects in 
rural communities were soon apparent in the sugges- 
tions that white settlers come to the State to take up 
land. In its issue of March Ist, The Country Gentle- 
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man presents an article by Robert Welles Ritchie, a 
staff writer, giving a bird’e eye view of the total situa- 
tion likely to arise in California as a result. 

The greatest areas of Japanese concentration were 
in the cantaloupe and lettuce fields of the Imperial 
Valley, in one of the northern fruit counties, and in 
the so-called Delta region in the center of the State 
where strawberries, potatoes, celery, onions and aspar- 
agus are raised. In at least two of these areas Japanese 
did not displace white men for few white men will 
work there. After Japanese came in and saved the 
industry they were barred from land ownership, from 
becoming partners in any farming corporation and 
from leasing land, and now they are barred from work- 
ing it on crop contracts. The Country Gentleman 
quotes George A. Atherton, former member of the 
State reclamation board and for years identified with 
Delta development as saying, “The decision at Wash- 
ington is a facer. White people will not do the larger 
part of the work necessary to produce Delta crops. 
The Japanese are too independent to work as day 
laborers. To finance the hiring of men, even if we 
could get them, together with the purchase of seed, 
implements and other necessary expenditures is for the 
owners of such large units practically impossible. 

They cannot swing such a proposition unaided by the 
Oriental cropper.” Until readjustment comes and 
white people will take to growing these valuable crops 
and are able to finance them, the landowners must 
stand the loss and will find it difficult to meet their 
obligations. 

Of course there is another side to the situation. In 
places the Japanese have competed with white farmers. 
Japanese farm laborers apparently do underbid white 
laborers. Hence white owners in sections where both 
are available prefer the Japanese. 


Chinese Emigration and Labor 


Bulletin 340 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
throws considerable light upon the pressing problem of 
increasing world population, its relation to labor con- 
ditions in several countries, and the possible resulting 
conflicts of racial groups. This report deals with 
Chinese migrations to Formosa, Dutch East Indies, 
British Malakka, the Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Transvaal and France (during the World War), as 
a result of the pressure of the home population upon 
the means of subsistence. These migrations began as 
early as the seventh century when Chinese entered the 
island of Formosa. During the fifteenth century, the 
movement spread to the Philippines, Java, Sumatra, 
Hawaii; in the twentieth century it reached into South 
Africa and entered France. 

This historical movement has had both economic and 
social causes and effects. The main agency in assisting 
Chinese emigrants are private emigration brokers or 
emigration companies who act as middlemen between ~ 
laborers in their homes and foreign employers. The 
movement of the Chinese into the Transvaal and into 
France had a degree of governmental supervision of 
the respective governments that specified length and 
terms of employment. The Bulletin further discusses 
the home environment of the Chinese emigrants, in- 
cluding physical conditions of the soil and climate, and 
industrial conditions mainly their craft guilds. 

In Formosa, the report shows that the Chinese en- 


tered agriculture, mainly. Today out of the total pop- 
ulation of 3,369,687 about 3,000,000 are Chinese or of 
Chinese descent. They ruled the island politically and 
socially before the Japanese conquest and now dominate 
the camphor, tea and rice agriculture and industries. 
Similar descriptions are given of the Chinese in the 
Dutch East Indies; in British Malakka, where the 
Chinese entered largely into tin-mining as early as the 
fifteenth century; in the Philippines, where the Chinese 
have grown in numbers since the fifteenth century until 
today “nearly 65 per cent of the sales taxes in the 
islands is collected annually from the Chinese mer- 
chants,” and where, “to a considerable extent the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the islands is now determined by 
the Chinese in business and commerce” ; and in Hawaii, 
where free amalgamation through intermarriage has 
taken place. 

The introduction of the Chinese into France during 
the World War was also under governmental super- 
vision but differed in two ways from that of the Trans- 
vaal; first, there was more successful governmental 
supervision, and second, the laborers in France “re- 
ceived comparatively more material benefits, especially 
in wages, education and social welfare work.” The 
emigration relations between the United States and 
China began with an Act of Congress in 1862 “to pro- 
hibit the Coolie trade by American citizens in Amer- 
ican vessels.” Following the Treaty of 1880 between 
the United States and China to “regulate, limit, or sus- 
pend the coming of Chinese laborers to and residence 
in the United States,” a convention in 1894 prohibited 
the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States 
except under special conditions, mentioned in the con- 
vention. 

Some of the conclusions of the study are very per- 
tinent because of our American problems: (1) where 
Chinese have settled for a number of years and become 
an integral part of the population they have gone into 
trade and industry and helped to increase the economic 
wealth of the country; (2) the undertakings to bring 
in Chinese laborers under contracts to develop indus- 
tries, as in the Rand or in France, have been financially 
successful experiments for the employers; (3) in 
countries where the Chinese population is large, gov- 
ernmental revenues from them are considerable; (4) 
foreign governments have encountered innumerable 
difficulties in governing the Chinese, “mainly through 
their inability to appreciate Chinese manners and cus- 
toms and their failure to suppress vice and social evils” 
among them; (5) on the whole, the socio-economic 
status of the Chinese emigrants has been improved 
over their pre-emigration days; (6) marriages between 
the Chinese and members of other races have been 
rather frequent: (7) the life of the Chinese in foreign 
countries has not been pleasant, as thev have been 
“legally discriminated against, socially ostracised and 
occasionally humiliated”; (8) the part played by over- 
seas Chinese in the process of modernizing China, 
though small, is important; Chinese emigrants are 
usually interested in the welfare of their Mother Coun- 
trv and have frequently contributed money for educa- 
tional, cultural, charitable and other purposes: (9) 
Chinese emigration during the last few centuries has 
not materially relieved the pressure of the home popu- 
lation; (10) Chinese relations with other nations have 
been complicated by the emigration question. 
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Further Facts on Negro Migration 


That Negro migration has affected the total increase 
of the Negro population is pointed out by Prof. Monroe 
N. Work in the February number of Opportunity. He 
compares the increase of the Negro population of 9.9 
per cent from 1870-80 with the increase of 6.5 per 
cent from 1910-20. In the former period the Negro 
was released from the soil and moved about freely. “A 
somewhat similar state existed in the five years, 1916- 
1920. During this period there occured the greatest 
economic and social change which the Negro had expe- 
rienced since emancipation.” The percentage of in- 
crease of white and Negro populations from 1850-1920 


is as follows: Per Cent Increase 


White Negro 
37.7 26.6 
24.8 9.9 
29.2 34.9 
27.0 13.5 
21.2 18.0 
22.3 11.2 
16.0 6.5 


The movement to the North has not been to the whole 
section but to a few industrial districts; 73.4 of the 
Negro population of the North is living in the follow- 
ing ten industrial districts : 


Indianapolis District ......... 47,550 
Detroit-Toledo District ....... 
Cleveland-Youngstown District. 58,850 


Kansas City District .......... 65,393 
Pittsburgh District ........... 88,273 
Columbus-Cincinnati District .. 89,651 
102,607 
Chicago District ............. 131,580 
Philadelphia District .......... 248,343 
New York District ........... 251,340 


There has also come a change in the tendency of 
Negroes to concentrate in the black belt sections of the 
South. “The Census reports show that these sections 
of the South in which there is a more rapid increase 
of Negroes do not correspond with the area of maxi- 
mum density of Negro population. The number of 
counties in the South having half or more of their 
population Negroes is decreasing.” There were 300 
such counties in 1880 and 219 in 1920. 

The white population of the South is increasing 
more rapidly than the Negro population with a resulting 
decrease in the proportion of Negroes in the total pop- 
ulation. Negroes made up 32.3 per cent of the total 
population in 1900 and 27 per cent in 1920. Another 
point often overlooked is brought out by Dr. Will W. 
Alexander, Director Commission on Interracial Cooper- 
ation, in the February 29 issue of The Christian Advo- 
cate. He says: “The term ‘Negro migration’ is an in- 
accurate designation for this shift in population. The 
final figures will indicate that a larger number of whites 
than of Negroes have moved from the same sections 
during the period under discussion, and largely for the 
same reasons. Rather than a migration, therefore, this 
shift might be more accurately designated as a move- 
ment from the rural sections to the city. It is a move- 
ment of white and colored tenant farmers from the 
Southern States to cities both North and South.” 
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